Wiimnother in the Senate 


T HE “COMPROMISE” line-item veto bill that 
Republicans have put on the Senate floor is as 
bad as the bill it would replace, and not a 
compromise at all. It is sloppily drawn, would greatly 
complicate the legislative process, invite evasions and 
likely do little to accomplish its ostensible purpose of 
reducing excess spending and the deficit. The main 
effect would be to disturb the traditional balance of 
powers by strengthening the president and congres- 
sional minorities at the majority’s expense. 

The problem, if there is one, is that presidents now 
can’t pick and choose among the items in appropria- 
tions and other money bills. They can only sign or veto 
them in their entirety. In the Reagan and Bush years, 
the; myth grew up that this was one of the reasons the 
deficit was so large — not presidential policy, but the 
inability of (Republican) presidents to curb the (Demo- 
cratic) congressional proclivity to spend. 

Unfortunately, the myth has survived the election 
returns. The Republicans remain committed to giving 
the president greater power to single out and block 
line items, and President Clinton has unwisely said he 
wants as much such power as Congress is willing to 
confer. The House passed legislation under which he 
could sign an appropriations bill, then propose to kill 
or reduce any item in it. Congress would then have to 
pass a second bill to block such a proposal, and that 
could be vetoed, so that two-thirds votes of both 
houses would be required to sustain even the small- 
est spending detail to which a president might object. 
Some senators of both parties rightly thought that 


was too great a cession of power. They proposed j 
instead a system in which Congress would have to 
reaffirm its support for line items to which a presi- 
dent objected, but majority votes would be enough to 
prevail. But the Republicans in this group came under 
party pressure to back off and support the present 
“compromise” instead. 

Congress would pass appropriations and other 
money bills as now, then split them into line items or 
other designated parts — perhaps thousands per 
bill — and send each part to the president to be signed 
or vetoed separately. It’s a recipe for writer’s cramp. 
The president plus a minority of one-third plus one of 
either house would be enough to govern. The rule 
would also apply to any increase in entitlements and 
any revenue-losing tax provision “having the practical 
effect of providing more favorable tax treatment to a 
particular taxpayer or limited group of taxpayers 
when compared with other similarly situated taxpay- 
ers.” To what might that not apply? 

The line-item veto has become a political symbol. 
The members of both parties who are so blithely 
supporting it, including Bill Clinton, need to ask them- 
selves what it means. If the next president doesn’t like 
a particular program for whatever reason — it needn’t 
be the cost — he and a minority of either house can flick 
it out of the budget and out of existence. It could 
happen as easily to a new weapons system as it could 
to the likes of the national service corps. For lack of 
political will, the legislative branch votes to make itself 
that much weaker. Who wins from that? 



